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A HYMN OF TRUST. 
‘[ Found in the home of an English cottager ; its 
‘author is unknown. ] 


In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams the slumbers fice, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 

O God! but Thee? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast— 

Some vague impression of the day foregone— 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipated ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis Thy will. 

For O! in spite of past and present care, 

Or anything beside, how joyfully 

Passeg that almost solitary hour, 
My God, with thee ! 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of the hour, 

More blest than anything, my bosom lies 
Beneath Thy power. 


‘For what is there on earth that I desire, 

‘Of all that it can give or take from me? 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
Oh God, but thee ? 


DIOTREPHIASIS.* 
v. 
SAID ina former article that I had “ tried 
to keep below Paul and the Primitive 
Church,” and thought I had succeeded. 
Austin Kent thinks I am altogether too hum- 
ble in this, ( see his letter in the Crrovunar, 
No 6); and would place me and himself far 
above those old worthies. For this reason, 
notwithstanding he has set a good example of 
self-judgment, I think him still partially insane. 


It is contrary to the rules of Lunatic Asy- 
lums to reason and dispute much with patients 
about their illusions; but Mr. Kent seems so 
honest in his confessions and appeals for help, 
that Iam tempted to give him more fully my 
views on this point. Indeed, benevolence re- 
quires me to do so; for 1 am very sure that 
God, the great Superintendent, will never let 
him out till he sees and confesses that he is 
far below Paul. 

My own experience, and my dealings with 


— 


* Lustof supremacy. A word derived from Diotrephes, who, 
the apostle John says, loved “to have the pre-eminence.” 





Perfectionists and Spiritualists, have com- 
pelled me to study the subject of Diotrephia- 
sis very intently for more than thirty years; 
and in all the cases that have come under 
my observation, I have never found one that 
was not marked by the very symptom that 
Mr. Kent confesses in his own case—the as- 
sumption of superiority to Paul. 

Swedenborg, the great Diotrephian sire, re- 
jected Paul’s writings, though he acknowl- 
edged other parts of the New Testament 
and professed allegiance to Christ. The brood 
of his Diotrephian descendants among spiritu- 
alists, have spread themselves over the whole 
range of misbelief, from blaspheming infidelity 
to the eclectic faith of ordinary Swedepborgi- 
ans; but not one of them has any respect for 
Paul. If they hold on to Christ in some way 
of their own, they will still be found invari- 
ably disparaging his followers, and especially 
Paul. 

So it was in the earlier school of Reform- 
ers. Diotrephiasis had a great run among the 
illuminati that surrounded Anti-slavery and 
its kindred causes ; and it always began with 
a quarrel with Paul. A zealot for some spe- 
cial reform would run against Paul’s broad 
conservatism, and forthwith, angry at the 
check, would rise in his own conceit above the 
apostl. Thenceforth the ego would begin to 
swell, and soon the world had to endure ano- 
ther monster who believed in nobody but him- 
self. 

So it was in the still earlier school of Per- 
fectionists. . Charles H. Weld, the most incura- 
ble of Diotrephians, came into that school at 
an early period, and inoculated all he could 
lay hands on. He was shrewd or timid 
enough to keep his swelling mostly out of sight ; 
but his prime minister, T. R. Gates, openly 
nominated him to the highest throne; and 
Gates’s speciality, as a spiritual politician, was 
contempt and blasphemy of Paul. Boyle, the 
editor of The Perfectionist, fell under the in- 
fluence of Weld and Gates, and soon the pa- 
per that began with holding up Paul as an 
example of perfect holiness, became a vehicle 
of blackguard abuse of him. Afterwards 
Prof. Bush claimed Weld and Boyle as disci- 
ples of Swedenborg. Probably their own Di- 
otrephian tendencies prevented their going far 
in that school, notwithstanding their sympathy 
with Swedenborg’s disparagement of Paul.* 

These facts, and many more, have taught me 


to regard Paul as the great antagonist and de- 
tector of Diotrephiasis—the man whom all 





* I may remark in passing, that Weld’s early experience fa- 
voredthe staryation theory. I shall say more on his casg here- 
after. 


Diotrephians naturally eye with jealousy, as the 
insane always hate their nearest friends who 
press hardest on their swellings. Indeed, I 
confidently expect that Diotrephiasis will get 
its death-blow from this very man whom Mr. 
Kent thinks so inferior to himself. 


Let us study his history. Diotrephiasis be- 
gan to work among the first-chosen apostles, 
while Christ was with them. They strove 
‘who should be greatest,” and two of them 
chose the highest seats in his kingdom, “ one 
on his right hand, and the other on his left.” 
Thus early, lust of supremacy threatened de- 
struction to his enterprise. What did he do 
to head off the pestilence? He waited till the 
twelve were well on their way in their apostle- 
ship, and would feel the shock of competition 
most sorely, and then suddenly he set a new 
apostle in the field, who soon outgrew the 
whole of them. Peter, who had received the 
“keys,” was compelled to acknowledge the 
interloper, and submit to his criticism. Paul 
first discovered and revealed the spiritual sig- 
nificance of Christ’s death and resurrection ; 
and the other apostles had to learn the final 
gospel from him. He “labored more abun- 
dantly than they all,” and more than two-thirds 
of the New Testament, after the four gospels 
(which belong to Christ), is taken up with his 
labors and doctrines. Was not this a shrewd 
and heavy blow on Diotrephiasis? Christ 
well understood the disease he was dealing 
with, and foreshadowed his antidote for it in 
the story of the prodigal son, and in the para- 
ble of the vineyard, where the last were put 
first, and egotistical jealousy was crushed out. 


But if Paul was thus a means of grace to 
humble the other apostles, how was he him- 
self saved from Diotrephiasis? Manifestly by 
another shrewd providence. He was cap- 
tured by Christ and made an apostle when he 
was in the very act of ferocious war with the 
cause and followers of Christ. The palpable 
enormity of the trespass for which he was for- 
given kept him forever afterward steady in 
the feeling and confession that he was “the 
chief of sinners,” “not meet to be called an 
apostle,” “less than the least of all saints.” 

Such, as I understand it, was the antidote 
which Christ prepared for Diotrephiasis in the 
Primitive Church ; and I believe the same an- 
tidote is facing that disease yet, and will chase 
it from the world. 

The conclusion from evidence is a sound 
one, that Paul was, or rather is, by far the 
greatest man that ever lived or ever will live 
—always excepting him who made him 80, 





This is the dose which Mr. Kent, and all the 
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rest of the Diotrephians. will sooner or later 

have to swallow. I have swallowed it, and 

it has saved me. I recommend it to them. 
J. H. N. 


“ THEY’RE ALL GONE.” 


) the Biography of Dr. Beecher the fol- 
lowing incident of his old age is told-by 
his son, Rev. Thomas K. Beecher: 

“ Visiting home during one of my school va- 
cations ( 1847), I found father at last without a 
child to love or govern, and it seemed to me 
that his long-trained faculty was keeping itself 
fresh in training a very stubborn and active ter- 
rier, called Trip. Trip had taken my place in the 
study and by the table. At every interval of 
rest from writing, father would talk a word or 
two to Trip. On the mantel-piece lay a short 
switch, and Trip knew where it lay. Ordinari- 
ly Trip would receive a rebuke and exhortation 
with becoming quietness; but it was quite im- 
possible to follow up the counsel with chastise- 
ment, for Trip had an eye ever to the mantel- 
piece. If father’s hand tended thither, Trip 
tended toward the door or table, and no sooth- 
ing blandishment would restore his filial confi- 
dence until father, showing both palms would 
say, ‘There Trip-pee, Trip-pee, I forgive you 
this time, but youmustn’t do so any more.’”... 

“T was a man—graduated, and competent to 
work and support him; yet he insisted on my 
staying with him tobe supported. Te felt that 
| was unsettled in religion, and was set in his 
determination to keep me near him and lead me 
to safety. Of course, irritated by frequent re- 
proaches from the thoughtless for ‘living on my 
father, I was impatient to be gone, and many a 
passionate discussion came up between us about 
the matter. I never gave up entirely until one 
morning, as I stood impatient on the south step 
of the study, in the sun, he came out sudden- 
ly, not knowing I was there. He sniffed the 
air, looked up into the maples, down upon me, 
put both hands upon my shoulders, looked me 
full in the face, and said, with broken utterance, 

“Tom I love you; you mustn’t go’way and 
leave me. They’re all gone—Jim’s at college. 
I want one chicken under my wing.’” 

“Of course I staid by until I left with a bless- 
ing.” 

Dr. Beecher had reared a family of eleven 
children to maturity, yet, at the age of seventy- 
two, solitude wrung from him the pathetic ery, 
“ They're all gone.” Of all that household 
troop whose hilarity and unity and bright 
ways had made the charm of his middle life 
at Litchfield, not one was left. Marriage and 
the fashion of separate interests had carried 
them away from him and from each other, and 
the old man with failing faculties, was left to 
murmur to his last son, “Tom, I love you; 
you must’nt go ’way and leave me. They’re 
all gone!” Dr. Beecher was concerned in 
the formation of several societies for moral 
and religious reform ; but none of them saved 
his domestic circle from dissolution. ‘Truly, it 
will be one of the proudest boasts of this age, 
that besides its abolition of slavery, it has wit- 
nessed the commencement of an Anti-break- 
ing-up-of-Families Movement, which will put 
an end to the woeful ery of solitary old age, 
hitherto so common, “ They’re all gone!” «. 


* | convicted of child-murder. 





MURDER OF THE UNBORN. 


‘X{7E may glory in the abolition of slavery, 

rejoice in the passage of eight-hour laws, 
and have pleasure in Mr. Peabody’s endowment 
of southern schools, but our chief joy as reform- 
ers, should be that God is compelling us to see 
that true “reform must begin in the family,” 
and that the “Kingdom of heaven must 
be established in the bed-chamber.” The illu- 
sions of unwise love are coming to be under- 
stood. Men cannot always go on snatching a 
handful of love that promises to give heaven, 
but which in the end gives them only a family 
of five children, with infinite care and labor. 
Love cannot always proceed in that fashion.— 
Wives and poor men will get to thinking about 
the matter. Rich men may, perhaps, consider 
themselves excused from thinking, for they can 
raise their children and make a pastime of the 
business. 

This thinking of the wives and poor men has 
at last reached the idea that it is desirable for 
them to find a mode for controlling propagation. 
Borne down with loads, and groping in darkness, 
they have become half desperate. They have, 
therefore, been driven to rude, coarse, barbarous, 
unscientific and wicked means for regulating the 
outcome of their loves; and the result is, that 
our proudest, most self-righteous society, stands 
The whole North 
is shivering with the horror of its own guilt. 
Massachusetts has put South Carolina on the 
stool of repentance. Now let her get down up- 
on her own knees, and ask to be washed from 
the blood of her slaughtered babes—ask for 
some one to teach her how to manage love and 
propagation. 

Some idea of the amount of attention now 
given to the prevalence of abortions, may be 
derived from the tollowing article taken from 
the American Agriculturist : 

The Murder of the unborn, is beginning te 
attract, in some degree, the attention which its 
great importance imperatively demands. The 
prevalence and recent great increase of this 
crime, the general ignorance as to its criminality 
and of its terrible consequences upon the guilty 
actors themselves, forbid longer silence on the 
part of medical men, ministers and editors, 
who have until now feared lest public effort 
should make known and increase an evil which 
itaimed to diminish. Dr. Storer’s Essay, “ Why 
Not,” published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of 
Boston, should be in the hands of every Physi- 
cian, Clergyman, Editor, and of all other intelli- 
gent persons of either sex, in the country.— 
( Price 50 cts.) Dr Todd recently furnished an 
article on the subject. to the Congregationalist, 
at Boston, and we hear he is preparing a longer 
essay for publication. The Christian Advocate, 
of New York, also published an article from an 
intelligent lady, entitled: ‘ Fashionable Mur- 
der.” The’ Northwestern Christian Advocate, of 
Chicago, Ill., of March 13, devoted seven and a 
half columns to a bold and outspoken discussion 
of the subject, which is being copied at the 
West and is worthily awakening -much atten- 
tion. We learn that one of the editors, Rev. 
Arthur Edwards, Chicago, is preparing a cheap 
Pamphlet or Tract designed for extensive circu- 
lation. We wrote somewhat sharply on one 
phase of the subject—the medical advertise- 
ments--in May, last year, and we are very glad 
to see these further efforts to check a wide- 
spread, growing, and terrible evil—crime! It 
behooves every woman—every man indeed—to 
become enlightened upon this subject. What 
shall we say of those Journals, even such papers 
as claim, and find admission into the best fam- 
ilies, that yet, for the sake of the money con- 





sideration, daily spread before their readers the 
advertisements of such monsters—such mur- 
derers—as Restell, Mauriceau, and many others, 
who offer their services and medicines to all, 
married and unmarried, and promise for a small 
consideration to assist them, not only to the 
most criminal deeds, but to the almost certain 
destruction of their own future health and hap- 
piness—very often of their lives. If the 
publishers of such journals lack the conseience 
or the intelligence required, to reject these ad- 
vertisements, their sheets should be banished 
from the household by every one who would 
not nurse a viper in his domestic circle. An 
editor, with whom we recently remonstrated, 
excused himself by pleading ignorance of the 
character of an advertisement. Any editor, so 
simple or ignorant as not to know the intent of 
advertisements “to remove irregularities from 
whatever cause,” “ monthly pills,” etc., and the 
like, has wofully mistaken his calling as an en- 
lightener of the public. 

The last sentences of the above, will show 
how large a hand the newspaper press has had 
in this business of abortion. Editors and pub- 
lishers are called to the bar for trial. How an 
editor can hereafter give place to one of those 
carefully-worded, villainous advertisements of 
nostrums which have been so common in our 
advertising sheets, is more than we can tell. 
He must know that his readers will ask him 
questions like these: “Are you so stupid as to 
think you are doing good?” “ Are you so igno- 
rant as not to know what you are doing?” 
“Are you so poor that you can’t possibly do 
right? or are you too wicked to care what 
you do?” 

But let the blame of abortions rest where it 
may, we can be sure that the moral sense of 
the pure and innocent will bear down on the 
guilty unfortunates, thereby shaming and scaring 
society out of itscrime. But that event will 
not be a solution of the problem in hand. How 
to control propagation, is the paramount ques- 
tion of social science. We may, therefore, ex- 
pect that men and women will turn this question 
over and over until they have answered it by 
modes, easy, natural and happy. Shocked by 
the horrors of abortion, many will close their 
eyes to this problem; others will drop their 
hands in utter helplessness ; but we shall neither 
give place to disgust nor to despair. If we 
speak confidently—dogmatically—it is because 
the experiences of the Oneida Community have 
proved that victory has come to earth, and 
perched on the banner of sharp-eyed love. 


THE TWO FORCES. 


PON giving rein to my conservation- 

hobby, it forthwith carried me off into the 
wilderness of speculation where I made the fol- 
lowing discoveries: I found that there were two 
forces at work, in every part of the universe, 
which appeared to be ever opposing each other. 
One of them might properly be called the con- 
servative, saving, or building force, and the other 
the predaceous or destroying force. There were 
ten thousand ways in which these opposing for- 
ces were at work, producing a curious, chaotic 
medley of results, both of good and evil. 


Feeling it incumbent on me to find some 
method by which I could test the character of 
all things around me, so that I might determine 
whether they were good or evil, I searched dili- 
gently for a clew by which I might be led to 
a correct judgment. At length I found this 
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clew in the fact that all living creatures are in 
the habit of eating and drinking for the pur- 
pose of sustaining life. Moreover the highest 
animal, man, consumes a vast amount of cloth- 
ing, building material and fuel, to keep him 
warm. Now this habit of consuming things, in 
itself considered, is a predaceous act or a work 
of destruction. Human beings destroy an in- 
definite amount of life, at every meal. They 
sweep away vast forests, to build and warm 
houses. Are not these destructive proceedings 
evil? No, because there is another force at 
work, which tends constantly to repair, and 
more than repair all this damage. This food 
and fuel is conserved. It is not destroyed. It 
reappears in the form of human force, which, 
guided by human instinct and intellect, and oper- 
ating upon the fruitful powers of nature, causes 
them to more than reproduce all that has been 
consumed. Here then, is the force of conser- 
vation overbalancing the predaceous or destruc- 
tive force. This business of eating and drink- 
ing is not very different from that of the man 
who invests his money in a flourishing manu- 
facturing establishment, with the hope of seeing 
in due time, an abundant return, in the shape of 
fat dividends. Th force obtained by the con- 
sumption of food in the human body, appears 
to be the great prime director of all the forces 
in the natural world. It was no empty com- 
mission that the Lord gave to man, when he in- 
vested Adam with power over the earth. 


It is noteworthy that this force is wonderfully 
varied in its application. Other forces are con- 
fined within certain bounds, but human force 
seems almost unlimited in its range. There is 
a certain vegetable force in a potato, that under 
favorable circumstances of soil, light, heat and 
moisture, will produce many more potatoes. 
But boil that same potato, and plant it in the 
human stomach instead of planting in the earth, 
and you transmute it into a force that is capable 
of doing infinitely higher work. By wisely con- 
serving the force of potatoes, transmuting it in- 
to human force, you can not only raise many 
thousandfold more of potatoes, but unlimited 
quantities of apples, pears, plums, peaches and 
strawberries. The rule that every thing shall 
bring forth seed after its kind, applies to things 
planted in the earth, and not to things planted 
in the human stomach. Moreover, this force, 
generated in the machinery of the human body, 
has an important agency in producing music, 
poetry and editorials, and all manner of good 
fruits of the intellect. Finally we must con- 
cede that it is necessary to the production of the 
beautiful fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, 
&c., the superabounding of which is to signalize 
the advent of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

Thus far I had gone on my conservation hob- 
by, when it occurred to me that I had advanced 
somewhat beyond the region of fact into the 
bright world that ought to be. But since it 
is my purpose to keep within the sober realms 
of scientific truth, we will now return to the 
consideration of the predaceous or devouring 
principle. It is manifest that this force crowds 
hard.upon the conservative force, and in specific 
cases fairly overwhelms it. Study the geologic 
hieroglyphics written on the sheets of the earth’s 
strata, and you find a story of unmitigated, 
ferocious destruction. Myriads, not only of in- 
dividuals, but of whole races of strange, devour- 
ing monsters have been swept from creation by 





some mysterious manifestation of the destroy- 
ing force. Look again into the natural history 
of all animals below man, and you find an in- 
expugnable disposition in each class, species and 
individual, to promote their own selfish growth 
and extension at the expense of everything else 
that they are capable of devouring. The only 
wonder is that they have not long ago enacted 
the tragedy of the Kilkenny cats. Even in the 
history of the human animal, the highest of all, 
and the only one in which can be found the ele- 
ments of mercy and conscience, we find between 
nations, tribes and individuals, the prevailing 
tendency to plunder and devcur each other. 
Over all this dark landscape the black cloud of 
death, from violence, disease or age, stretches 
with scarcely a rift. 

But what has the conservative, building force 
to oppose to this overwhelming tide of 
destruction? It has sexuality or the power of 
reproduction. What though the monsters of 
the deep devour ninety-nine one hundredths of a 
certain variety of fishes; every female of that 
variety is armed with ten thousand germs of the 
succeeding generation, and where but a tithe of 
these succeed in coming to maturity, they are 
sufficient to fill the gap made by their voracious 
enemies. What though one nation, by the vio- 
lence of war or the tricks of trade, succeeds in 
reducing another to the most abject poverty and 
desolation; such is the recuperative energy of 
the reproductive principle, that population and 
prosperity spring up almost immediately upon 
the removal of the pressure. This reproductive 
principle has not only been the means of suc- 
cessfully repairing the breaches made by the in- 
cursions of the great devourer, but the world 
has actually advanced in refinement by its help. 
The young life of each rising generation has 
been continually improved and remodeled un- 
der the influence of this conservating force in 
both the animal and vegetable world. 


What shall we say then? Is this glorious 
power of conservation destined to forever fill 
the menial office of furnishing food for the great 
Devourer? Is it ever destined to push its way 
in deadly conflict with the desperate power of 
that monster, towards the realms of that bright 
world where there is nothing to molest or make 
afraid? Many philosophers say so. They in- 
sist that these ghastly emissaries of destruction 
are simply the messengers of heaven sent to 
keep up nature’s balance of power in the human 
as well as the brute world. They tell us it is 
the only relief from the greater evil of over- 
population. 

But what says the Bible on this subject? Let 
us first see what is included in the category of 
curses. God said to the woman, “I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy concep- 
tion.” The finale of the curse upon man is, 
that he shall return to the dust from whence he 
was taken. Here is a curse that cuts both 
ways, towards multiplied reproduction on the 
one hand, and towards abounding death on the 
other. But the final chapter of the Bible de- 
scribing the New Jerusalem which is to come 
down from God out of heaven ( and of course 
is to come to this earth), tells us that 
there shall be no more curse; i.e. there shall 
be no more sorrow and multiplied conception 
on the one hand, nor returning to the dust on 
the other. The power of conservation in the 
case of human beings shall gain complete vic- 





tory over the great Devourer without necessa- 
rily taking the form of reproduction, and living 
in continuous war with it. 

At this point of my rambling in the wilder- 
ness of speculation, I concluded to stop and 
sum up the discoveries I had made, as a man 
bags the game that he has shot. My first 
discovery was that the destruction of good 
things necessary in contributing to the life, 
health, comfort, or even luxury of human be- 
ings, is not evil so long as these good things are 
conserved or transmuted into a power that can 
and will produce or more than produce their 
equivalents. Right here I am reminded that 
this is, after all, not much of a discovery on my 
part, for Christ once said, “Not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth aman. But those 
things which proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart; and these defile the man. 
For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies: these are the things which 
defile a man.” That’s it. The moment that a 
man ceases to be a producer of good, and be- 
comes a beast of prey, appropriating the pro- 
ductions of others, he is defiled. He enlists 
under the banner of the great Devourer, and 
must suffer his condemnation. Even the food 
that he eats is one count in his indictment. 
Henceforth, I will take this principle of the 
conservation of force to guide me in passing 
judgment on all subjects, whether it be in re- 
spect to eating and drinking, labor and finan- 
ces, or my studies of political economy. I will 
ever ask myself, Does any enterprise, outlay or 
indulgence result in the transmutation of mate- 
rial into some higher and better form, or is it 
wasted or turned into power for destruction ? 

There we have it again. That last sentence 
reminds me of another of Christ’s wise sayings, 
which proves to me that it will be a long time 
before I shall get ahead of the Bible in the wis- 
dom of my speculations. Christ says, “ Here- 
in is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit.” “By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
That only is good which bears good fruit. 
Here is the most simple and direct statement of 
the highest form of the doctrine of the conser- 
vation of force. H. J. 8 

STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
vill. 
“ TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP.” 
BOUT noon the next day, we found ourselves 
at Salem, the court-town of Dent County, and 
learned that after tramping sixty-five miles, we were 
then less than thirty ‘miles from where We started ; 
so little had been done in the way of roads and 
bridges. We spent several months traveling in 
Southern Missouri, and it was seldom that we saw 
anything that looked like a bridge or artificial road. 
Where the pioneers of two hundred years ago (for St. 
Louis is as old as Boston, and we were about as far 
from it as Western Massachusetts is from Boston) had 
happened to turn aside to avoid a bad place, or to ford 
a stream, there the road or trail is still. A people 
who can travel so long in the same ruts, and never 


eVen repair them, need not assure us that their in- 
stitution has a “ conservative” tendency. 
A HALT. 

I have special reasons for remembering that 
day’s march, for in it was the only stop I ever 
made in helpless despair, There was an hour be- 
tween ten and eleven on that cloudy, chilly, 
comfortless morning, that 1 was homesick; it was 
the only hour of my army life in which I was hearti- 
ly sorry that I had enlisted. I had before indulged 
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in some pride of marching capacity, but this time I 
was seized with a pain in my knee-joints so sharp as 
to make their use impossible. I could only sit down 
by the road-side and let my regiment go on. I 
would “ rest and be over it soon,” Isaid ; but as often 
as I started I failed. I summoned all my will and 
brought it to bear upon the impotent members, but 
budge they would not, for they said in their mute 
but most emphatic way, that they could not and 
would not serve. Meantime the last man that knew 
me or cared anything about me, had gone out ofsight, 
and all was as silent asdeath. An army in an ene- 
my’s country never goes back to hunt up its strag- 
glers. The ambulances were in advance. But how 
about the mule-teams? where were they? They 
sometimes went in advance and sometimes in the 
rear. How it was this time, I had ‘not noticed. 
They would have been along by this time if they 
had been coming. Sometimes they made a detour 
to find better going. I had fallen back by degrees, 
as 1 grew lame, and given no account of my case. 

It is a fearful thing to be cast off trom all the liy- 
ing, with no power to help one’s self. I prayed for 
the help of God and then I tried again, but it was of 
no use. I judge that he wanted I should lie there 
a little while and think. Anyway I didthink. Per- 
haps the experience was needed to soften my heart 
respecting the sufferings of others. I had had a 
way of answering their complaints something like 
this: “ You gave up your life when you enlisted; so 
now anything short of death is of grace, and so much 
clear gain over the contract, and ought to be a mat- 
ter of thanksgiving.” Perhaps it wasa good thing 
for me to take my own preaching and apply it to 
myself. Good preaching is surely one thing, and a 
good use of it is quite another; otherwise preach- 
ers would be the best of men, which is not always 
the case. My position was humiliating and stimu- 
lated self-examination. 

It may not be very honorable in human nature, 
nor flattering to our pride, that we are so much more 
sincere and in earnest with God when none but he 
can help us. Are we not more honest with our- 
selves when we are in trouble? The results of that 
earnest talk I had with God during that hour, were, 
first, that I was justified in being where I was, and 
second, that I was made conscious that the Infinite so 
loved me that he would either send deliverance or give 
me strength to move myself. IfI never saw my regi- 
ment again, might not this sudden attack abate, artd 
in that case would not the common charities of hu- 
manity be shown me at some one of those miserable 
houses which are scattered far and wide over that de- 
solate route? The thought, however, that I might 
be taken as a prisoner or spy, was not so pleasant. 1 
heard the sound of wheels. How welcome! Is de- 
liverance coming even so soon? Yes, it is the sutler 
of our regiment and his wagon is empty. I hail 
him; he averts his tace. I shout to tell him how I 
am and ask to be taken aboard; he replies, “I can’t 
see it.” I offer to pay any price, but he whips up 
and is out of sight. “ Well,” thought I, “ that man al- 
ways did hate me;” but it may be he did not. Is it 
not the motto of the great world, “ Every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.” I was 
the hindmost then. The Priest and the Levite of 
old passed by on the other side, and don’t they some- 
times do so now? What then could I expect of this 
man who glories in blasphemy? But charity whis- 
pers, “He can’t be carting every lame soldier: he 
probably has asettled policy in the matter; and 
again, a ride is a favor which a man is at liberty to 
refuse or grant at pleasure. But yet it does come 
hard on the hindmost man this time.” But hark! 
I hear the sound of wheels again. Is it friend, or foe? 
Why did’nt I ask that sutlerifhe saw our teams? But 
here is a six-mule team on the gallop, for they have 
been detained. A private soldier whom I well know 
is in the saddle. He did not wait to be asked for a 
ride. I never shall forget the broad grin of good na- 
ture with which he made me welcome at first glance, 
as he sung out, pulling up his team, “Is that you? 
come get in here.” §o I climbed in, with his friendly | 
aid; and never did aman haye a more happy and un- 
comfortable ride ; for‘ was stretched at full length on 
the tent-poles and cooking utensils piled close up to 
the bows of his covered wagon, which had no springs, 


and went like Jehu over a natural road, that 
would not be passable in any civilized country. 
But no ribs were broken, and a five miles ride 
brought us into the town of Salem, and there was 
my regiment and home; for a welcome of warm 
hearts makes home anywhere. 


Salem was more of a town than we had seen since 
leaving St. Louis; it had something of the air of a New 
England village, though its architecture was quite 
destitute of taste or science—a characteristic of the 
South generally. Many of the houses were painted, 
had ample windows, and some were two stories high, 
but all had their chimneys outside. Where did a 
fashion so uncouth come from? The stores were 
empty, and a large part of the dwellings were aban- 
doned. One of these we appropriated for hospital 
purposes, while our commissaries took the stores for 
their use. We reasoned thus: If these buildings be- 
long to Union men, they will rejoice to have them 
used for the national cause; but if they belong to 
rebels, it is right for us to take them. Possession 
and the power to keep, constitute the whole of the 
law where an aimy goes. War is not civil; and 
whether it is civilized or civilizing, depends not so 
much upon itself as it does upon the character of the 
people concerned in it. 

VARIETY. 

There was no furniture in our house; but to have 
a fire on the hearth and a floor to lie upon, was a 
partial return to the luxuries of civilization. We 
had our dining-room out of doors in a tent, so as to 
make all the house-room we could for the sick. We 
found boards and made tables and benches, built a 
chimney in the smoke-house, and so made it a 
kitchen. We espied a hay-stack half a mile away, to 
which we took our bed-ticks which we had received 
from the blessed and ever to be remembered Sanitary 
Commission, and filled them. We found a farmer over 
among the hills, who would sell us milk and poor but- 
ter, in exchange for the rations wedrew. Uncle 
Sam gave us flour instead of hard tack, and we baked 
biscuit ina Dutch oven, and,,slapjacks,”’ which our 
admirable cook was so expert as to turn with a toss 
of the pan just as fast as we could eat them, with 
sauce which we made of wild grapes and sorghum 
molasses; both of which articles were plenty in 
those parts. We found a keg of butternuts, which 
we ate, fearing the rats might eat them before the lad 
who gathered them could get back. We had pipes 
and tobacco; and not to smoke and spin yarns at 
intervals was to be out of fashion in the army. 
There had been heavy frosts, even two weeks earlier 
than in Northern Iowa, sufficient to injure the corn. 
It is one of the compensations of the northern cli- 
mate that our vegetation is so much quicker of 
growth than in the South. We hada bitter snow 
storm October 22d, snow six inches deep. Was 
this the sunny South which we had reac of? How 
it made the bones of our convalescents ache—-men 
who had been cured (?) by blue mass and quinine; 
and what colds they took, and how their cheeks fell 
in as their life flowed out through chronic channels 
of debility produced by medicine. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAWS. 


f igo eight-hour law recently passed by the IlIli- 
nois Legislature, went into effect on Wednes- 
day, the first of May. The various mechanics and 
working-men of Chicago turned out on that day, to 
celebrate the event bya public demonstration. Con- 
sidering the coolness with which the press has gen- 
erally treated this demand of the working-men—as 
if the question were a silly one, and its propounders 
a set of children, who know nothing about the laws 
of political economy—it is, perhaps, a little surpris- 
ing, that a great state should so soon be brought to 
make the experiment of an eight-hour system. The 
passage of this law by the state of Illinois, may be 
owing to the fact that the influence of capital is not 
so potent there as it is in our sea-board states; or it 
may be due to the idea that the hours of labor are 
regulated by the laws of political economy, and can- 
not be affected by any amount of legislation, and 
consequently there could be no harm in gratifying this 
whim of the working men. Indeed, that man is child- 





ish, who deludes himself with notions that any eight- 





hour law or six-hour law, can give him relatively 
greater wages ; or in other words, a greater share of 
his employer's profits. Some go so far as to say 
that such a law will only serve as the standard for a 
day’s work in cases where no contracts have been 
made. ; 

After all is said, we must concede that this eight- 
hour agitation marks a progressive movement. Of 
course there are those who will choose to work more 
hours, and there are others who will be compelled to. 
by their necessities. But the circumstance that so. 
many of our workmen wish an eight-hour law, shows: 
to our mind, that there is a large body of men who- 
think they can get along better with a less amount of” 
labor perdiem. Wecan understand how a man who: 
is perfectly willing to dispose of eight hours of 
labor per day, should find itinsufferable torture to: 
be obliged to sell ten hours orelse go unemployed.—- 
Thus the movement indicates a letting up in the: 
tyranny of labor which is mostly physical ;: 
it indicates that men have a desire to be in: 
part their own employers, and to have leisure for: 
study, observation, reflection, elegant leisure, and‘ 
for social and spiritual amenities. With such: 
influences at work, and with men taking time to» 
improve their minds and susceptibilities, or im 
other phrase, taking time to grind their axes, we can-- 
not doubt that the productive industries will take on: 
new vigor and fruitfulness. And to illustrate: Our 
farm-hands in Connecticut once wrought twelve 
hours per day ; now they work only ten, and no one 
can say that we are any the poorer for it. 

But rejoice as we may in eight-hour laws, or in 
any other plan that promises to improve the world, 
we can not forget our scheme of Christian Commu- 
nism, whichidentifies the interests of capital and 
labor, foremen and operatives, and strives to make 
society exist for the glory of God, and benefit of all. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

Ongena, May 1, 1867.—A new door-yard fence is 
being made in front of the rooms occupied by the 
children. 

...-Most of the cherry trees on the west part of 
the domains have been removed to make room for a 
pear orchard. 


....Within the past seven months, over $3,000 
have been paid for butter at the counter of the bus- 
iness office. It isin part distributed to other Com- 
munes and to our employeés. 

....-Mr. Wm. A. Doolittle, a chaplain in Sheri- 
dan’s army, gave a lecture in the Community Hall 
on Wednesday, April 23. Subject, “ Incidents of the. 
War.” 

...eIf May does not announce her advent with 
blushes, she does it at least with many tears, as the- 
clouds are pouring down torrents of the watery ele~ 
ment upon us this morning. Vegetation smiles. 
gratefully, for the favor, and puts on her very best: 
attire. 

....Four years ago we commenced a herd of Ayr-- 
shires by the purchase of two pure bred young: 
animals. Last summer a third was bought. The 
total herd now, including these and their increase is- 
seven full blood animals, twenty-one half, and one: 
three-fourth blood; twenty-nine in all. 

....We hear some of our enthusiasts exulting in 
their success, in naturalizing here the much esteemed! 
Trailing Arbutus. The plants are actually in blos- 
som, although set out late last year, after a journey 
from Connecticut. Henceforth, that pretty little nook 
of ours, “Spring Grove” will have one more 
charm. 

...-One of our traveling agents writes: “The 
evidence with me is increasing every time I pass 
over my route, that the business public are coming 
to place implicit confidence in the word of the O. C. 
This gives me boldness, and at the same time it stim- 
ulates rhe to seek humility dnd faith, that I may ever 
represent the true Community spirit.” 

... The following note was read from a member: 
“Dear Mr. Noygs:—I want to express my grati- 
tude to God, and to you under God, for our salvation 
from the marriage system of the world, When I 
think of what would have been the probable conse- 
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quences if I had remained in the world, and fail- 
eninto the marriage net, my heartis filled with 
thankfulness. The least I can do is to heartily 
offer myself to you and the church, to make what- 
ever you can of me. G. W. H.” 


..»-Jndustrial— Traps: The inspection of a lot 
of 14,000 Muskrat traps commenced yesterday. The 
nuts used in making traps have been obtained here- 
tofore from abroad. Experiments are now being 
made in the direction of manufacturing them our- 
selves....Bags: As orders still accumulate faster 
than we can fill them, we have extended the time of 
labor to eleven, instead of ten hours a day. The 
hands, on our proposing this extension, assented 
unanimously. By this arrangement they obtain more 
wages, and we make eighteen days work extra a week. 
...-Horticulture :—We have in this Jepartment nine 
hired men. Some women are also engaged to tie 
raspberry vines. 


....There is an Englishman in our employment 
who, before coming to this country, worked in a 
brewery. He says it was his practice to drink thir- 
teen quarts of beer, daily, the effect of which was to 
increase his weight to 220 lbs. That was the amount 
of his gravity when he commenced working for us. 
His fellow-workmen chafed him considerably, espe- 
cially in mowing time, because he sweat so profusely. 
After working here a year, his weight gradually de- 
creased till now he weighs only 150 lbs. [Will the 
gossip inquire of him as to the comparative health 
and comfort produced by his change of weight ?— Hd. 
Cir.) 

. .» Note troma Member :—“ For some time past my 
mind has been directed to the doctrine of Salvation 
from Sin, with the purpose of making it practically 
my own. I have believed that entire Salvation was 
possible in this world, and that I should have it; but 
I can now say, itis mine. I believe that Christ is in 
me, and that his victory over sin and death is mine ; 
his righteousenss is mine. Not that I have done 
some great thing ; I have only ceased “ going about 
to establish my own righteousness,” and have sub- 
mitted myself to the righteousness of God. I am 
very thankful for the expression of kindness and 
criticism given me last evening. J. 8 ¥F.” 


....A Statistician at Willow-Place Sawmill—A log 
having been rolled on to the carriage, adjusted, and 
fastened by the dogs driven into the two ends, the 
saw starts with such a clatter, that I am curious to 
learn how many cuts it makes per minute. Taking 
out my watch I attempt to count them, but do not 
succeed, till I first get my hand in motion with the 
saw, and count the down beats of my hand. The 
counting shows two hundred and eighty-four down 
strokes of the saw per minute. The log is sixteen 
feet long; and each board sawed, gives eighteen feet 
of board lumber. The saw cuts one board in one 
and three-fourth minutes. Half a minute, usually, is 
consumed in returning the carriage and re-adjusting 
the log for a new cut. Were it not for this hin- 
drance, the saw would cut 4,800 feet in ten hours. 


N. Y. Agency, April 30, 1867.—Our associate, 
Cartes 8. Jos.yn, was admitted to the New York 
Bar this morning. Since receiving the diploma of 
the Yale Law School, about a year ago, he has been 
pursaing his studies at the Law School of Columbia 
College. 


Grorce W. Noyes and Cuaries §S. Josiyn, of 
the Community, propose to sail for Europe about the 
last of this month. They will visit the Paris Expo- 
sition, and spend some time in London. While 
abroad, they will be willing to execute commissions 
that may be intrusted to them. Direct to the care 
of Oneida Community Agency, 335 Broadway, New 
York. 


TO PROJECTORS. 


E have received letters of late from several 
different persons who propose to found Com- 
munities, and who desire the assistance of the Crm- 
CULAR in advertising them and procuring members 
for them among our readers. We would not willingly 
Tefuse a reasonable request, but this matter of founding 


and recommending Communities, involves a kind of 
responsibility that we cannot take lightly. If the 
parties alluded to, all of whom are personally stran- 
gers to us, would consider for a moment, they would 


see that our duty to the cause requires us to be 
somewhat scrupulous about endorsing enterprises 


that are not only beyond our knowledge, but are as 
yet problematical even in the minds of the projec- 
tors. The public is but now beginning to recover 
the confidence in Socialism which it lost in conse- 
quence of the failures that for many years attended 
associative experiments. Would it be wise in us to 
set this confidence back, by helping to start what 
might prove to be, for aught we know, another brood 
of failures? The best way, then, at the present 
stage of affairs, is for “every tub to stand on its own 
bottom.” We will not hinder any one from attempt- 
ing Association ; on the other hand, we offer contin- 
ually through our press the benefits of our experi- 
ence to such as choose to avail themselves of it. 
Further than this we ought not to go. If parties 
wish to lead in a Community enterprise, let them be- 
gin by establishing a character that will command 
the confidence first of their own families, and then of 
their nearest friends. That is a large enough scale 
on which to commence. If they succeed, they will 
not need advertising ; if they tail, there will be the 
less damage done. 


THE PATTER OF THE RAIN. 





Millions of tiny raindrops 
Are falling all around ; 

They’re dancing on the housetops, 
They ’re hiding in the ground. 


They ’re fairy-like musicians, 
With anything for keys; 

Beating tunes upon the windows, 
Keeping time upon the trees. 


A light and airy treble 
They play upon the stream, 
And the melody enchants us, 
Like the music of a dream. 


A deeper bass is sounding, 

When they’re dropping into caves ; 
With a tenor from the zephyrs, 

And an alto from the waves. 


Oh ! ’tis a stream of music, 
And Robin don’t intrude 

If when the rain is weary, 
He drops an interlude. 


It seems as if the warbling 
Of the birds in all the bowers, 
Had been gathered into rain-drops, 
And was coming down in showers. 
0. 0., May 1, 1867. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM IDAHO. 


EpiTor Crrcu.ar:—About a year ago I wrote 
you from Ohio, directing the CrrcuLaR sent to this 
far west young city. After a tedious but interesting 
journey of ninety-five days, by rail-car, wagon and 
stage, I found myself in this land of mountains and 
mines, sand and sage-bush. The color of gold can 
be had in any pan-full of dirt. Five dollars in 
clean dust are considered small wages for a day’s 
work of five hours. Fifty, and one hundred dol- 
lars a day are sometimes realized ; but between cock- 
pits, race-courses, hurdy-houses and whisky-shops, 
any imaginable sum of money can be and will be 
spent by the fortunate (?) finders. Better days, how- 
ever, are dawning. The restrictions of law help a 
httle, and the common sénse of the people more. 
Schools, churches, and circulating libraries, with pa- 
pers, singing-schools and instrumental music, also 
help to put out the bad and put in the better 
thoughts. Over all, God’s Spirit broods and works in 
unseen ways, bringing order out of chaos. I have 
deferred writing until now, hoping to get some pho- 
tographic views of natural scenery printed to send 
yeu. The spring rains and clouds, together with the 
press of work on sunny days, have crowded out my 





request, It will be attended to in turn; then I will 


‘ 





send you views that will doubtless be objects of in- 
terest to your people. 

No Cmcvutar has reached me since the ‘storms of 
February on the Plains; number forty-six of yolume 
third being the last received. The missing num- 
bers may be in the bed of the Platte river, or in some 
snow-bank on the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 
Tome the Crrcunar is very attractive. I miss it and 
love it, and think I have been made a'better woman 
by its reading. c. F. B. Y. 

Boise City, Idaho, March 30, 1867. 


TOBACCO AND RELIGION. 


DEAR CrrcuLaR :—There are signs of the revival 
spirit being abroad in the land. A recent letter from 
Iowa City informs me that the greatest revival ever 
known there has been in progress for several weeks. 
For the time being the sectarian feeling is melted 
out by love, and the daily meetings are held by 
course in the different meeting-houses of the city. 
Nearly all business houses are closed for one hour 
during the day, and one of the largest halls in the 
place is filled to overflowing, the Community spirit 
getting the ascendancy for once. 

Recently a clergyman from Newbern, N. C., visited 
this place, and reported the greatest outpouring of 
the spirit of God ever witnessed in that town. And 
here in Edenton the same spirit is manifested. For 
five weeks the daily meetings have been continued, 
in the Methodist, colored, and Baptist churches.— 
Large numbers of all classes have sought Christ asa 
saviour from sin ; and still the work goes on. And 
I pray that it may continue till caste and filthiness 
are banished from among the people, and in their 


_| place is established a pure and Communistic spirit. 


The people here cannot attain to a high state of 
spirituality, until they enter into a thorough cleans- 
ing of the flesh from the filth of tobacco. To one 
who has been reared in the North it is very disgust- 
ing to enter one of the southern places of worship, 
and see the desk, and every pew, provided with from 
one to five spittoons. Ihave visited the different 
meeting-houses in Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, 
Elizabeth City, and Edenton, and without a single 
exception they were provided with this inevitable 
fixture, or bowl of abomination. From the church 
member to the fashion gazer, nearly every one may 
be seen during service quietly ruminating, inter- 
rupted at regular intervals by the necessity of ex- 
pectoration, and occasionally to renew the cud. 
Sometimes one will get out of ammunition, and be 
obliged to bend forward and beg a supply of his 
neighbor in the next seat. I wonder if they think 
that John, the beloved disciple, chewed tobacco, 
and that when he lay on the breast of Jesus its reek- 
ing filth came with each expiration to Christ’s nos- 
trils. 

Neither can a high state of spirituality be attained 
till the Communistic spirit purges outa spirit of caste 
that was recently shown in one of the white churches 
of this place. 

A respectable, well-dressed young colored man 
went to a certain house of worship, and having 
never been there before, was unable to find the 
gallery, the place set apart in white churches 
for the colored people, so he quietly sat down ina 
vacant seat in the back part of the room. People be- 
gan to stare at him in astonishment, as though he 
was a wild beast, until soon the eyes of the whole 
congregation were on him, when one of the deacons 
came to him and showed him to the gallery, and 
there he remained during services, its‘sole occupant. 


But I am happy to say that a better feeling is be- 
ginning to exist in many minds; and the prejudice 
against colored schools and “ Nigger Teachers,” is 
wearing away. And I trust that in time the whole 
lump will be leavened. 

To lighten the little shadow cast by my remarks 
on the filthiness of humanity in these parts, I will 
relate an amusing expression of a little colored girl 
some tive years old. During the late meetings she 
had heard much talk about heaven, and its pleasures. 
But not being quite satisfied on all points, she asked 
her mother the other evening what the people had 
to eat in heaven. Her mother told her there would 
be nice fruit there, and also that holiness would con. 
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stitute a large share of the life-giving power. The 

child was disappointed and said if they wasn’t going 

to have meat, and greens, and dumplings, she didn't 

want to go there. D. E. 8 
Edenton, N. 0., April 29, 1867. 


Not to awaken curiosity without giving the means 
of gratifying it we herewith reprint for our readers 
the material part of the TZridune’s recent description 
of O. C., to which we have before referred. 


From the New York Tribune, May 1. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
FREE LOVE, FREE LOVERS AND PERFECTION. 


OUR miles from Oneida, Madison Co., N. Y., a 

class calling themselves Christian Perfectionists, 
twenty yéars ago organized a Community. The 
leader was J. H. Noyes. Others have held similar 
views. These are the originators. From a iong 
visit to this Community, and from a mass of publi- 
cations, I have condensed a full account. Some will 
be entertained, some startled, others will be ap- 
palled. 

The number is about 250; 25 are under 14 years 
of age. Property and persons are held in common. 
No one of himself owns anything. They com- 
menced poor, now they are rich. The location is 
the most beautiful in the land. It embraces 600 
acres in the choice Oneida Valley. The principal 
residence is brick, three stories high, and as exten. 
sive, as neat, and as elegant as are buildings erected 
by the State for benevolent purposes. The grounds 
are laid out by a scientific rural architect. There are 
evergreens, hedges, clumps of trees, shaded winding 
walks, bowers, summer-houses, and borders and gar- 
dens of flowers. The most refined taste is gratified. 
Last summer they had 6,000 visitors. 

Beside the central mansion are five large build- 
ings, one for a general dining hall, one for doing 
baking and washing by machinery, and for canning 
fruits, and others for various industries. Most of 
their cooking is done by steam. Large qnantities of 
seasoned wood are at hand. In short, whatever is 
required by comfortable livers, to meet prescnt 
and future wants, is in abundance. 

They have vineyards by the acre, raspberries, 
strawberries and other small fruits, by 10 or 20 acres, 
and large pear and apple orchards. Their barns are 
as extensive and complete as any inthe land. There 
is stabling for hundreds of horses and cattle. *° 


They haye various manufacturing establishments, 
One is asaw and planing mill. 
ing satchels are made, employing 30 hands, and 
yearly producing $50,000 worth of goods, the fore- 
man of which isalady. The building without ma- 
chinery cost $40,000. The value annually produced 
is about $80,000. During ten years they have made 
halfa million of steel-traps. They have invented 
machines for cutting or stamping the various parts, 
which in a,.moment do the hand-work of ten or fif- 
teen men. Hence the work is good, and they are 
able to monopolize the business. Formerly, traps 
were imported from Germany. Their Government 
tax is $8,000; State and county tax, $2,000. 

Besides, they have.a furnace where they cast for 
themselyes and others; and they have silk machin- 
ery of their own construction, on which they largely 
manufacture sewing-silk. These machines are 
costly,.and.they are making them for sale. They 
ean. all kinds of fruit, and prepare jellies to the value 
of $20,000 a year; the foreman isa lady. All their 
productions are in good repute. 

They have.improyed Ayrshire and other stock. I 
noticed a complete hedge of the barberry. It. is as 
good.asthe osage, but it wants more time; is far 
more hardy; it is beautiful in winter. 

At Wallingford, Conn., is a branch of this Com- 
munity, not quite so large, and where education is a 
chief feature. Another branch is in Broadway, in 
the Moffat building, which is a business house. At 
‘Wallingford they print a weekly newspaper. 


One where travel- ’ 





equal, to my taste they excel, those at the best hotels. 

They have a fine library, and they take the lead- 
ing daily and weekly newspapers. They publish a 
minute daily paper, which none but themselves see. 
A handsome hall, furnished with chairs and small 
tables, is occupied by the members in the evening, 
in the same manner that a family gather around the 
hearth. All rooms are heated through registers and 
pipes. At each table are lamps; the women knit 
and sew, and I saw men knitting. Meanwhile, one 
will read a daily paper, or letters from friends, or 
short addresses. Then they tulk over their affairs. 
In this way their evenings are spent till bed time. 

They employ no physician, for they need none; no 
lawyer, for they are peaceablé; and no preacher, for 
they are perfect. They never pray. Musical instru- 
ments sound through the balls. They do not work 
on Sunday, but they do not call the day sacred. 
They neither baptize nor partake of the sacrament. 
Their lives are continued worship. 


They accept the whole Bible. They came out of 
orthodox New-England Churches. All are well in- 
formed. Their material success is complete. The 
skillful and the ablest are permitted, without hin- 
drance, to strive for the common good. When 
labor and skill are harmoniously united, the only re- 
sult must be riches, adornment, and every comfort. 
Hitherto, religious peculiarities seemed to be the 
bond that bound. Surely reason and plain common 
sense should secure a result so desirable. First, the 
world must be richer. 

Now I will speak of their religious views, and of 
their family relation. How smooth and beautiful is 
the story of their material prosperity. By degrees, 
the scene will be changed. The reader will seem to 
hurry along the edge of a frightful precipice; the air 
will be thick with vapor of an unknown perfume, 
and he will wonder whether hissenses remain. Not 
till his last days will these things depart from his 
memory. 

The Oneida Communists claim to be the successors 
of the Apostles, to whom was promised the speedy 
second advent of Christ. They say that Christ did 
reiippear after the destruciion of Jerusalem, when 
there was a judgment in the spiritual world, and the 
final kingdom in the Heavens began. They believe 
that their Community is an outgrowth of faith in, 
and a confession of, Christ as an indwelling savior 
from sin, which is an inspired and vital relation with 
Christ on earth, and that they are in direct com- 
munication with the Heavenly Church. Their idea 
is best expressed in Romans chap. x., verses 4 to 10; 
‘For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth,” &c. They are the du- 
plicate representation of the Heavenly Church, and 
their element of communication is a perfectly holy 
inspiration with God and Heaven, which is the 
power by which God’s Kingdom is to reign. In 
short they are in direct communication with Christ 
and the Resurrection Church in the angelic world. 
These things they say in a literal, not in a figurative 
sense. 

Further, they say, God consists of two persons— 
one male and the other female—and that what has 
been called a third, is an emanation from these two. 
They quote, “God said, let us create man in oyr 
own image,” &c. They believe in a personal, un- 
created devil, and that there are two kinds of men— 
one foreordained to be saved, and one to be damned ; 
that the Church, established 1800 years ago, has 
held the world together till now, and that Christ. is 
the inspiring spirit of all the science.and improve- 
ment of the age, as well as the source of all civilization. 
The object of Christ’s death was, that he might per- 
fect himself in all human sympathies, and through 
death destroy the spiritual power of the devil, who, 
by nature, leads all men captive. Association isa 
means.of securing the salvation of the soul and body ; 
and by body, they mean that, ultimately, death in 
this world will pass away, and men will live here 
foreyer. In Community, the church, the school, and 
the family are one. The restoration of the true re- 
lation of the sexes is second in importance to the 
reconciling of God to man.. Adam and Eve, at the 
beginning, were in open and fearless spiritual fellow- 
ship with God, and with each other. Religion is 
first, sexual morality second. Holiness must go he- 





fore Free Love. A melon has many seeds and much 
pulp. The pulp is to be.eaten, the seeds thrown 
away. Love in the sexes, separated from the curse 
of propagation, develops beauty and vigor. Perfect 
vitality and equilibrium arise from contact and amity. 
All that is required for renewed life is an inter- 
change of magnetic influences. Final supremacy 
over nature lies in the ful subjection of one’s body 
to intelligent will. This relation is worship. 


Love is the reward of labor; in a Community, 
every one will draw love as he is worthy. Heaven’s 
institutions are such that a general disclosure in the 
Apostolic age was not proper, but they were verbally 
declared by Paul and others to the interior church. 
The vail was not to be removed till a proper time. 
Now it has arrived. Paul says: “ We speak wisdom 
to those that are perfect.” When he was caught up 
into Paradise, he heard words not lawful to utter. 


In Heaven, one man does not possess one woman. 
Christ prayed that all believers might be one, as he 
and his Father were one. A true affection is not 
limited to numbers. Paul speaks of property in 
goods and in woman. The new commandment is, 
that we love each other in mass, not in pairs. 
Love between man and woman and God and man 
are the same. 

Marriage is no more necessary than the Sabbath. 
Both are unprofitable, but they are shadows of good 
things to come. The death-blow of the flesh falls 
on marriage. Love is not burned out in one honey- 
moon, or one lover. It is granted that one person 
may be loved more than another, but this must not 
prevent further relations. Marriage will work wrath. 
It ties the matched, sunders the unmatched. Scanty 
supply produces jealousy. From five to ten years of 
early life are lost. Christ must have control of this 
department, and, in restoring man to Paradise and 
immortality, his kingdom must first be set up in 
the nursery and in the bed-chamber. 


Of course, the marriage relation in this Commn- 
nity is wholly unknown. Instead, there is a complex 
marriage. Each man is the husband of every wo- 
man—each woman the wife of every man. Husband 
and wife have no meaning. There are no wedding 
ceremonies, for there are no weddings. Nor are 
young persons mates. A young man must mate 
with a woman older and more experienced than 
he; a young woman with a man older and.more ex- 
perienced than she. This intercourse is called the 
“ascending fellowship,” and is more sacred than 
marriage. .If a question of propriety arise, it is re- 
ferred to leading members of two.or three. When 
two take a fancy to one lady, the one first asking is 
preferred, or the lady may refuse either. I under- 
stand that, within limits, she holds the veto power. 
I forgot to ask if she may make advances. In rela- 
ting these things, they seemed pleased that I was 
shocked, or that the world would be. 


Young couples are not seen to walk. out together. 
It is not allowed. Love attachments for individuals 
are contrary to their principles. I did not see young 
people approach each other, nor did I see glances, 
nor gallantry. Nor are there love-letters. At least, 
I saw none. 

They believe in scientific propagation, but they 
have not yet done much. I saw some specimens, 
and say nothing. Never are there to be children 
unless desired. Only 24 children have been. born in 
ten years. Some might think this number large, but 
they speak of it as a proof that they are not licen- 
tious. The children are cared for in separate apart- 
ments by ladies, who take turns. If a mother does 
not show too much affection, she may be one. ‘The 
greatest trouble they have is to repress her feelings. 
I saw quite a number over 10 years old. I think 
there was only one baby. The rooms of the man- 
sion are like those of a hotel. I sawonly one cot- 
tage. This was in a shady, remote place, and with 
agarden. It is quite pretty, and handy to have. 

The skirts of the ladies’ dresses come just below 
the knee. -These are Bloomers. The pantaloons are 
ot the same pattern asthe dress. They look like 
smart clerks in frock coats. A woman somewhat ad- 
yanced appears brisk and young. One fleshy, and 
weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, would not look 
tall, All wear short hair. A community, a village, 
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a nation, ought to get rich where the women dress 
this way. 

For three days, I asked questions. They were 
free to answer. ‘The boldest ones did not stagger 
them. Then I asked how the ladies liked it. They 
said very much, but I should have a chance to ask 
them. One tvening,two leading ladies came into 
the parlor, and seemed to have leisure. Conversa- 
tion flowed a little. Perhaps I should have made 
inquiries if no gentlemen had been present. But I 
had no faith. There are some things which no wo- 
man will tell, not even to him she loves best. 

While we were sitting in the parlor, after dusk, 
some one would call a person to the door, or would 
come in and whisper to him; or there would be a 
whispered conversation along the halls. Some of 
the persons would be ladies. 

They work steadily ; at present ten hours a day. 
They pay no attention to anything but their business. 
I should say they meditated. Their eyes were cast 
down. One could see theireyelids. * * * 

The sexual relation also is subject to criticism. A 
fellow who does not keep within bounds is hauled 
over the coals. Such occasions must be more enter- 
taining to others than to himself. 

Once, I inquired what wefe the prevailing dis- 
eases. Several were present. A laugh went round. 
Finally, they said there were none. Butif one gets 
sick he is criticised. What had he been doing? Did 
he not know better? He must explain himself, and 
show what business he had to be sick. Several years 
ago, the diptheria got in and killed five orsix. They 
tried ice, and various remedies ; then they criticised, 
and that broke it up. 

I should say that, at the close of a long conversa 
tion with Mr. Hamilton, the leader, he said they 
would re-establish marriage should it be thought best 
or expedient, though their views would be un- 
changed. 

One going thither, feeling that the unfortunate of 
this earth are its poor children, and that in the future, 
at least, he may help such, should he join this Com- 
munity, will be forced to think of his wife, to whom 
he owes much, and he will think, too, of his dearly 
beloved daughter. And thinking, thinking, think- 
ing, he will be moved to indignation or tears. * * 

Many things about this Community are noticeable. 
Their success urges reformation. Obedience to any 
law has its reward. The world will do well to con- 
sider why they succeed. But it is a monstrous error 
to claim that this suceess arises from the destruction 
of families! Still, married people need to know im- 
mensely more. Heaven gives time and means that 
they may learn. 

It seemed not understood that the life of a wedded 
pair includes whatever touches or interests the hu- 
man heart; nor, that when they are harmonized, 
perhaps with many tears, their arms embrace all 
possible joys, and, in one sense, they surround the 
world, the planets, the fixed stars, the unnamed con- 
stellations of the Milky Way, and even Space and 
Eternity. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 
vi. 

T is a wonderfully strange fascination that 

leads men to forsake home and friends for a 
fruitless toil in a desolate wilderness. The 
charm is nearly the same as that which lies in 
the gaming table for the gambler, or in the cup 
for the tippler: the love of excitement, and the 
hope of gain. 

H——, a trapper and hunter from Connecti- 
cut, has lived in the wilderness of northern 
New York for fifteen years, winter and summer ; 
only leaving the forest often enough and long 
enough to supply himself “with a few of the 
necessaries of life, which with him are indeed 
very few. He is still a young man; shrewd 
and practical in his line, small in stature; with 
keen, but mild blue eyes, and a pleasing face. 

Not long ago while on a fishing excursion to 
the John Brown’s Tract forest, I was somewhat 








surprised to meet this hunter still wearing out 
his life in that bootless pursuit; and I was so 
more particularly, because | had known some- 
thing of his former history. 

“H ,’ said I, “do you ever expect to re- 
turn to your wife and friends in Connecticut, or 
do you mean to wear out the rest of your days 
in this forest ?” 

“QO, I don’t know,” said he, and immediately 
turned the conversation. 

I saw that I had touched a sore spot, and so 
dropped the matter. While speaking of his for- 
est experience, he told us that, when “ snowed in” 
one winter at the Seventh Lake, he lived for 
two months on nothing but venison. He pressed 
us @ drink with him as we parted; he and 
his companion embarking for their shanty on 
the Seventh Lake, and we pursuing our way to 
the settlements. 

My companions were desirous of knowing 
this hunter’s history ; and I told them what I 
had seen and heard of it nearly as follows: 

The first three years after he took up his 
quarters in the region of the John Brown’s 
Tract, he was known only as a deer-hunter and an 
excellent bar-room companion. But about this 
time a woman made her appearence in the 
neighborhood, claiming to be his wife. She had 
come all the way from Connecticut, and after 
many tribulations had at last found him. It 





soon became a general rumor that she had, at- 


one time, charged him with being the father of 
an illegitimate child which she had borne; and 
that one thing or another had compelled him to 
marry her. She wasa tall woman, had dark 
hair and eyes, with features something after the 
Evangeline cast. Perhaps however this last was 
an illusion, caused by the traces of suffering 
which her countenance bore. 

She desired her husband to go home with 
her.. She implored him by her love to leave 
that wilderness life, and enjoy with her his own 
native land. Aye, she -besought him on her 
knees, and with—alas! no tears in her eyes. She 
could not weep; the fountains of those dark 
eyes had long since dried up. She had no tears 
to plead for her; no, nothing but weak and 
weary words. And her pleading was vain; he 
loved her not. He loved the forest better, and 
had thus sought a refuge among the wild ani- 
mals. 

The woman once came to our place seeking 
advice and consolation; but it was evident that 
she was past being consoled, for the burden of 
her mind and soul was, “I love him, and must 
have him.” There was now a wild expression 
in her dark eyes that plainly told that her rea- 
son was giving way under her sorrow. Soon 
after I heard that she had attempted suicide by 
throwing herself into Black river ; but had been 
rescued by some passers by. She was at length 
persuaded to go back to her friends, on con- 
dition that her husband would come to her with- 
ina year. He gave her this promise; she de- 
parted ; and I have not heard of her since. It 
is said, however, that he did not keep his prom- 
ise; consequently, after twelve years we find 
him still the same enthusiastic hunter. It is said 
that this hanter is now able, by his long experi- 
ence, to roam at will through the forest without 
the aid of a compass. 

There are times when the woodsman bitterly 
upbraids his unsanctified passion for savage life ; 
then he not only berates himself for his own 





lack of taste and common sense, but curses even 
the blue jay for being such a fool as to squall 
among those dark and dreary firs, when its 
wings might so soon carry it toaland where 
the sound of church-going bells may be heard. 

In cold stormy weather, when tired, chilly, 
wet and hungry, the forester not unfrequently 
says tahimself, “ What am I here for? Why 
am I in these dreary wilds, where there is noth- 
ing but trees, and rocks and mosses, wearing out 
my life and limbs where my trail is as soon forgot- 
ten as the sound of my footsteps on the autumn 
leaves ? I, a man fashioned for society; gifted 
with knowledge, and may be with wisdom and 
genius; why dol allow myself to be mocked 
by wild creatures in their native element, 
when I was made to associate with the gods?” 
The answer to his queries is simple; for he 
may see by a little reflection, that he has 
only been seeking a sort of narcotic pleasure. 
What else has he been after? Certainly not 
fame or riches ; for alas, he never obtains the one, 
and seldom the other. Might not the tippler 
or gambler buffet himself with similar ques- 
tions. 

But these doleful moods do not last him long ; 
for he forgets his discontent as soon as he has 
dried, warmed, and fed himself; and when we 
next see him, leaning easily upon his rifle and 
contemplating a fallen stag that lies at his feet, 
with his knapsack and hound so disposed as to 
complete the picture, he then feels that he was 
born to be a lord of the wilderness. 


J.P. H. 


0. C., April 17, 1867, 


FREE LOVE. 
[ Reprinted for the benefit of new subscribers.] 

T= terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love— was probably first used in 
our writings about eighteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was however 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come-to’be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whoredom, is a 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, love is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of lovetoa woman. In whoredom, 
& man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; or 
freedom to take a woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for it is our religion. We receive no mem- 
bers (except by deception or mistake), who do not 
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give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as faras freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or clffidren 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 
thing like the above defense from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and thus 
exposes them to the just charge of licentiousness. 
At all events their platform is entirely different from 
ours, and they must answer for themselves. We are 
not “ free lovers” in any sense that makes love less 
binding or responsible than it is in marriage. 

J. H. N. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

At Washington, the House Judiciary Committee 

are having a session for the purpose of proceeding 

with their investigations on the subject of impeach- 
ment. 


JupeE UNDERWOOD, of the United States Circuit 
Court for the district of Virginia, on the petition of 
Jefferson Davis by his atttorney George Shea, issued 
a writ of habeas corpus on Wednesday last, direct- 
ing the United States Marshal of Virginia to bring 
Jefferson Davis before the Court at its next meeting 
in Richmond, which takes place on Monday the 6th 
inst. The writ is returnable before Court on Mon- 
day the 18th. It is now expected that Davis will be 
either tried at the present session, or released on bail. 


TuE trial of Surratt by the Criminal Court of the 
District of Columbia, is appointed to be opened on 
the 27th inst. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue war clouds that have been of late hanging 
over France and Germany with threatening aspect, 
appear to be now breaking away. At the instance 
of Queen Victoria, France and Prussia have agreed 
to a proposal for a Conference of the great Euro- 
pean powers, to settle the difficulty about Luxemburg. 
The Conference will be composed of the represent- 
atives of [Great!Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and the King of Holland as Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg, and is to meet at London on the 7th 
inst. The terms proposed as a basis for the delibera- 
tions of the Conference, are said to be the following: 
First, that France is not to enlarge her present 
boundaries; second, that the fortifications of Lux- 
emburg are to be evacuated and dismantled ; third, 
that the future political status of the Grand Duchy 
is to be determined by the Conference ; and fourth, 
that the final decision of the Conference is to be 
guarantied by the Governments participating there- 
in. This favorable change in the aspects of the 
question is joyfully welcomed on all sides by the 
advocates of peace, and is regarded as promising a 
settlement with which both Prussia and France have 
good reason to be satisfied.—Still later Dispatches 
have been received, as follows:—In the Prussian 
Diet, May 8, Prime Minister Bismark announced 
that the Government had accepted the proposition 
for the neutralization of Luxemburg. On the same 
day at Paris, the French Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
stated in the Corps Legislatif that the basis which 
had been agreed upon for the negotiation of the 
Peace Conference, assures the peace of Europe. 


Kixe Groree, of Greece, is visiting London. It 
is reported that he will proceed to St. Petersburg, 
and ask for the hand of the Grand Duchess Olga, 
daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine. 

At Dusuin, Ireland, two of the Fenian prisoners, 
Burke and Doran, haye been convicted of high trea- 
son, and sentenced to be hanged on the 24th of the 
present month. 





From Mexico; news has been received that 
another battle has been fought at Queretaro result- 
ing in the defeat of the Imperialists, the death of 
Miramon and the capture of the place. Maximilian, 
it is stated, could not be found. It was supposed 


that he was hidden,or had secretly fled. Further 
accounts from Mexico state that Gen. Diaz, after 
he had taken Puebla, marched in pursuit of the im- 
peralist force commanded by uez, overtook and 
defeated him, taking his entire artillery train, muni- 
tions, &c, besides some 200 prisoners. Advices from 
Tampico, of the 24th ult.,say that Gomez had pro- 
nounced against Juarez and in favor of Ortega. 


ONE IN CHRIST. 
A holy air is breathing round, 
A fragrance from above ; 
Be every soul from sense unbound, 
Be every spirit love. 


O God, unite us heart to heart 
In sympathy divine, 

That we be never drawn upart, 
And love not Thee nor Thine: 


But by the cross of Jesus taught, 
And all Thy gracious word, 
Be nearer to each other brought, 
- And nearer to the Lord. 
Anon. 





“ Wuo made the world ?” asked a teacher of 
a little boy who had not been long in school. 
The boy shook his head and said nothing. The 
teacher threatened to whip him unless he ans- 
wered. The boy, feeling compelled to a con- 
fession of some sort, broke forth, ‘“ Well, mas- 
ter, I made it, but I’ll never do it again !” 





We admire the answer of the man, who, when 
asked how old he was, answered, “Just forty 
years; but if you count by the joy I’ve seen, 
I am at least eighty. 


A wire asked her husband if druggists kept 
dye-stuffs for sale. He replied, “ Most drug- 
gists keep little else but die-stuffs. 


A pRUNKARD upon hearing that the earth was 
round, said that accounted for his rolling about 
so much. . 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, . 
During the Week ending May 5, 1867. 


Dentaria diphylla, Pepper-root. 
Aralia trifolia, Dwarf Ginseng. 
Ranunculus abortivus, Small-flowered Crowfoot. 
Mitella diphyla, Mitre-wort. 
Viola sagittata, Arrow-leaved Violet. 
Viola pubescens, Downy Yellow Violet. 
Viola rotundifolia, Round-leaved Violet. 
Cerastium vulgatum, Mouse-ear Chickweed. 
Zanthorylum Americanum, Prickly Ash. 
Uoularia sessifolia, Bellwort. 
Asarum Canadense, Wild Ginger. 
Comptonia asplenifolia, Sweet Fern. 
Acer saccharinum, Sugar Maple. 
Arisema triphyllum, Indian ‘Turnip. 
Oussandra calyculata, Leather-Leaf. 
Saliz alba, var. viteltina, Yellow Willow. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. C., Wis.—Two copies of the Berean received. 

A. R. L., N. .Y—Our letter was addressed to you 
by mistake. ; 

C. F. B. Y.,—Idaho. Thank you for the carte de 
visite and photographic view of a street in Boise City, 

K. P. K., Vt—We are now printing a pamphlet 
which will contain a condensed statement of the 
history, fundamental principles, mode of organiza- 
tion, and practical results of the Community. 

W. C., lowa.—Your inquiries amount to the ques- 
tion, whether we are really, as we profess to be, 
Communists. Certainly we are. For the further in- 


formation requested, see the paper which we send 
you. 





Standing Auvouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrou.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 

of bers, 10. Business, © 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Wum- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
R14G8, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 
Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffl- 


"| cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 


of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible til) 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York» 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACGS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrier, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches,.Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the O. C. N. Y., Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 


©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6196.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 


case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it ~ 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 








PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-Honse and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthepricenamed. Addresr, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tar CircoLar, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, con- 
taining Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. n, with 
an account of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and 
Vols, and Il of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 





, PUBLICATIONS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 es; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Mate Continence; or Seif- Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norges. Price, 50 cts. gordon. 


Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 


Animals, by 8, Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustra e 
118 pp. Svo. Price 75 cts. _ 


(The above works are for sale at this office.] 





